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Curriculum Revision at Columbia College 
By HENRY J. CARMAN * 


OLUMBIA COLLEGE is one of more than a 

dozen schools and colleges that compose Colum- 
bia University. It is a comparatively small college 
of less than 2,000 male undergraduates—a number 
somewhat augmented this year because of the return 
of ex-service men to academic hall. Its faculty 
numbers about 130. 


Curriculum Surveys 

Prior to World War I, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish Columbia College from any other small 
collegiate institution. True, it was founded more 
than 2 centuries ago, was located in the heart of a 
great metropolitan center, and was part of one of 
America’s outstanding universities. Otherwise it 
was just another college. ‘Toward the end of World 
War I and at the time when the late Herbert E. 
Hawkes was named as dean of the college, there 
were several indications that American institutions 
of higher learning were becoming aware of the need 
for educational reform. Columbia College was no 
exception in this respect. Beginning with the 
leadership of Dean Hawkes, careful inventory was 
taken from time to time of student body, teaching, 
personnel, curriculum, and administrative technique, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the kind of educa- 
tional job the college was doing and how it could 
be improved. As a result, three important curri- 
culum surveys have been made: in 1926-27, 1935- 
36, and 1943-46. It is not my purpose in this brief 
account to detail these three surveys. I should like 
merely to point out that each is supplementary and 
complementary of what has gone before. Particu- 
larly is this true of the last two. 


Orientation Courses 
The most recent of these surveys! makes no 


*Dean, Columbia College, Columbia University. 
1 The results of the 1943-46 survey have been published in book-form under 
the title 4 College Program in Action by the Columbia University Press. 
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effort to furnish an entire philosophy of higher 
education. That philosophy is to be found in what 
has been in progress experimentally in Columbia 
College for a quarter of a century. It rests upon 
the thesis that the first 2 years of the student’s 
college course should be devoted to orientation and 
the discovery of one’s intellectual bent. In other 
words, that he should become acquainted with the 
three broad divisions of thought and action in the 
world, namely, science, social science, and the 
humanities. In the 2-year course in social science 
(Contemporary Civilization), the student learns 
something of the historical development of the 
modern world since 1200. By studying the insti- 
tutions, ideas, and ways of obtaining a livelihood 
during that period, he is prepared to go on with 
courses in economics, government, sociology, philos- 
ophy, and history, and to have a better understand- 
ing of the world about us. In a parallel humanities 
course, the student—by reading the “‘great books,” 
hearing music, and seeing pictures—gains an acquaint- 
ance with the great minds of the past and an appreci- 
ation of things aesthetic which he otherwise would 
not have. Finally, the underclassman should be 
familiar with the physical and biological sciences. This 
is not to say that he should master all the sciences. 
Rather, he should know something of their contents 
and viewpoints and how they are related to one 
another. 

These broad orientation courses give the student a 
mirror of the world and help him to discover what 
he wishes to do during his last 2 years and later. 
The test of experience in teaching such courses in 
Columbia College strengthens the belief that they 
are not the place for lectures to large student audi- 
ences. In fact, no required courses of the lecture 
type are given during the first 2 years. In part this 
is because the students know the defects of the 
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lecture system, but principally it is because the 
man-to-man effectiveness of a proved instructor 
with a small group has helped enormously to en- 
hance the worthwhileness of the introductory work. 


Other Required Work 


In addition to the orientation courses, every 
student during the first 2 years must prove to the 
satisfaction of the faculty that he knows how to 
write and speak English correctly. In the past, 
sole responsibility for this task has rested with the 
department of English. The faculty of Columbia 
College is of the opinion that this responsibility 
belongs not alone to the department of English but 
to ail instruction departments. As a consequence, 
every freshman is now required to take a l-year 
course of instruction in English composition, and 
his competence in his written work is a determinant 
of passing or failing any course. 

Every freshman is also required to take a speech 
test. This test is administered by recording the 
student’s voice on an aluminum disc while he reads 
a passage of prose and then speaks extemporaneously 
about himself and his past life. The record is then 
played back to him, and his speech faults are pointed 
out in detail. 

In a world which is rapidly becoming more inter- 
dependent, one part upon another, and where com- 
munication of ideas is so important, command of a 
language other than one’s native tongue is impera- 
tive. Possibly nothing has prejudiced the approach 
to (and the spirit of) the undergraduate’s study of 
foreign languages more than the idea current in 
recent years that the principal use of language study 
is as a “tool”? to serve general education. This has 
had disastrous consequences. It may even be 
seriously doubted whether so narrow a role of 
language can achieve its own limited object, stressing 
as it does, and must, mere “reading knowledge” of 
the most superficial and unprecise sort. With this 
in mind, Columbia College insists that as a require- 
ment for the Bachelor of Arts degree every student 
shall show proficiency in a language other than his 
own, and that this proficiency shall be demonstrated 
not only by the eye but by the tongue and the ear. 

Finally, Columbia College, like most of its sister 
institutions, stresses the importance of physical 
education and hygiene. At Columbia the purpose 


of the physical education requirement is not princi- 
pally the building up and maintenance of physical 
strength, fundamental as these are, but the integra- 
tion of the physical life with the mental, and the 
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development of social behavior. We all may tend 
to forget that the young men who followed Plato 
and Aristotle in the groves of Academe took their 
physical condition quite as seriously as their learning, 
and gave far more time to it than do our undergrad. 
uates today. 

These considerations, together with the lessons of 
the war, have led the faculty of Columbia College 
not only to continue the requirement that all lower 
college students (freshmen and sophomores) take 
three periods of physical education per week for 2 
years, but that all upper college students (juniors and 
seniors) engage in not less than 100 periods of par- 
ticipation in diverse intramural, intercollegiate, or 
recreational activities, with the stipulation that not 
more than 60 participation units shall be accepted 
for credit in any one year. Moreover, the amount 


of classroom time allotted to hygiene has been 
doubled. 


Program of the Upper College 


The program of the upper college is built upon the 
structure of the first 2 years. Here conformity 
yields to reasonably free election. This free election 
follows no uniform plan of synthesis, arbitrary 
unity, specialization, or other prescribed principle. 
In other words, the program for the last 2 years is 
the procuct of the best possible understanding of the 
particular student needs and capacities. There is, 
of course, much room for debate as to whether or not 
the line of division between the first 2 and the last 
2 years should be so sharp as to bring about two 
distinct types of study and academic life. But 
there is no room for debate that an upperclassman 
should be doing work of greater maturity in type, 
range, and imaginative appeal, than an underclass- 
man. Certainly, as the late Dean Hawkes empha- 
sized, no student can obtain the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Columbia College by taking what 
amounts to 4 freshman years, or even by taking | 
freshman year followed by 3 sophomore years. 

The Columbia College offering in the junior and 
senior years at present permits one of three educa- 
tional choices, under advice: (1) specialization; (2) 
intensified study within two or three related fields, 
(3) broader acquaintance with advanced work in the 
liberal arts. For these purposes the College offers 
colloquiums, seminars, lecture courses, and reading 
courses. 

The colloquiums are characterized by the presence, 
in a small discussion group, of more than one in- 
structor, the panel usually representing staff mem- 
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bers from different fields. The seminars, whether 
junior or senior, are conducted like their graduate 
prototypes: a small group of students attack a chosen 
problem within a given branch of study and present 
to the group their individual research on a phase of 
the problem. Discussion, criticism, and technical 
training are the main features of this common enter- 
prise. Lecture courses are what their name implies, 
though occasionally time is provided by the instructor 


School Organization in Latin America 
By CHARLES T. STEWART * 


MONG the 20 countries of Latin America there 

is considerable variation in the organization of 

the systems of public education. The plans followed 

are of particular interest to admissions officers of 

colleges and universities in the United States and to 

others who are concerned with the evaluation of 

academic credentials of Latin American students 
and graduates. 


Chart of School Organization 


The accompanying chart shows the general outline 
of the various levels of instruction in Latin American 
countries as of the year 1945. It should not be ac- 
cepted as rigorously accurate because many varia- 
tions, most of them minor, cannot be shown without 
extended explanation. Furthermore, changes are 
frequent in some of the countries and hence the data 
may not in all cases be applicable except for the 
year for which they were gathered. Even for that 
school year the chart may not be entirely accurate, 
for school legislation is sometimes changed before 
it can be applied throughout the school system. 

The data given refer to public and official schools. 
As a rule, transcripts from private schools are not 
valid for transfer of credits unless evidence is given 
of approval by the Ministry of Education. The 
following comments may contribute to a better 
understanding of the data presented. 


Education Below University 


The duration of the elementary school varies in 
many cases. In some countries, where the maxi- 
mum duration is given as 6 years, some schools will 
give instruction for 3 or 4 years only. The almost 
universal requirement that students pass an admis- 
sion examination to enter the secondary school tends 





*Acting chief, American Republics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education. 



















































for the discussion of related issues or for the clearing 
up of difficulties. The reading courses are for stu- 
dents who wish to read widely in a defined area, but 
without engaging in research (as in seminars), or in 
covering a subject or period (as in colloquiums). 
Courses in “Area studies” generally follow the read- 
ing course pattern. In last analysis, the value that 
attaches to any curriculum depends upon faculty 
personnel. 


to equalize the preparation of those admitted to 
secondary school. 

A characteristic feature of the secondary school 
program is its division into two cycles. In the first 
cycle, studies are of a general and cultural character, 
with the curriculum the same for all students. In 
the second cycle, the curriculum varies according to 
the type of studies the student plans to pursue at 
the college level. 

Normal schools are generally at the secondary 
level, but they are of various types. The normal 
school program in some cases is given wholly in the 
second cycle of the secondary school, and in other 
cases it differs from but parallels the secondary 
program. Preparation for teaching above the ele- 
mentary school is given in “Superior” normal schools 
or in “Schools of Education” which are frequently a 
part of the university organization and have univer- 
sity standards for admission. 


Higher Education 


For admission to higher education in Latin 
America the applicant must have completed the 
secondary school course. ‘This means, in the 
countries where the second cycle of education is 
distinctly preparatory, that the student must have 
completed the particular curriculum specified as 
preparatory to the course for which he is applying. 
It also means that he must have the degree of bach- 
elor (bachiller), given in most of the countries on 
completion of the secondary school program. In 
the majority of the universities the applicant must 
pass an admission examination, the purpose of which 
is, in many cases at least, to select the best students 
from a large number of candidates. The degree of 
autonomy which universities enjoy makes for varia- 
tions in admission requirements in a given country; 
however, completion of the secondary school program 
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is the general requirement, and admission by exami- 
nation is an additional, not a substitute, requirement. 
The college of liberal arts is conspicuous for its 
absence in the educational systems of Latin America, 
but the school of Philosophy and Letters (Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras), or the School of Humanities 
(Facultad de Humanidades), frequently offers cur- 
ricula that do not differ radically from the curricula 
of our colleges. ‘These schools are also similar to 
our teachers colleges, and in many cases their major 
purpose is to prepare for teaching above the level 
of the elementary school. The fact that this is the 
function of these schools explains why there is no 
school of education in many of the universities. 
Some of the courses in higher education are longer 


than corresponding courses in the United States. 
In medicine, and sometimes in pharmacy, this extra 
length is due to the addition of the period of intern- 
ship, which is not of uniform duration. 
Degrees 

The principal degrees, exclusive of those given in 
technological and professional schools, are the 
baccalaureate (bachillerato), licentiate (licenciado), 
and doctorate (doctorado). The bachelor’s degree 
in most countries is the degree given on completion 
of secondary education and usually represents com- 
pletion of 11 or 12 years of formal schooling, but in 
some cases it represents only 10 and in one case 13 
years. Not all countries give a degree on completion 
of the secondary program. 











year 














The licentiate is the degree following the bachelor’s. 
It is the first university degree and usually represents 
3 or 4 years of university study, although there are 
institutions where 6 years are necessary for the 
completion of requirements. It can be said, there- 
fore, that the degree may represent less than a 
bachelor’s degree or more than a master’s, if the 
time element be the only consideration. 

The doctorate is the highest degree. It generally 
represents one year of study beyond the licentiate, 
but in some cases 2 and 3 years of study are required. 
Usually the major emphasis is on the thesis, and 
formal study is minimized. 


Higher Education in Peru 


By CAMERON D. EBAUGH * 


IGHER education in Peru is provided in the 

Greater National University of San Marcos, 
the national universities of Arequipa, Cuzco, and 
Trujillo, the national schools of Engineering, Agri- 
culture, and Veterinary Science, the Peruvian School 
of Social Service, and the Pontifical Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peru. With the exception of the Uni- 
versities of Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujillo, all these 
institutions are in or near Lima, the capital of the 
Republic. 


Aims of Higher Education 


The Peruvian university caps a system of public 
and private education comprising some 8,000 ele- 
mentary schools and 250 secondary schools. Six 
years of elementary instruction lead into a 5-year 
secondary school, which prepares for admission to 
the university. Of the approximately 700,000 
pupils enrolled in the elementary schools, only 6 or 7 
percent complete the full 6 years, and only a small 
fraction of these finish secondary school and enter 
the university. 

The general aim of higher education in Peru is to 
provide professional training for the youth of the 
Republic, stimulate scientific investigation and 
research, and promote the diffusion of culture—all 
within a nationalistic frame of reference. ‘The three 
universities of Trujillo, in the north, Arequipa, in 
the south, and Cuzco, in the central highlands, are 
further charged with the scientific study and appre- 





*Senior specialist in education in Latin-American countries. 
Additional information on the subject of the article may be found in 
Education in Peru, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1946, No. 3. 








































The Doctor of Philosophy degree is not given 
except when the doctorate is taken in the field of 
philosophy. 

The master’s degree is not given, but the title of 
master (maestro) is awarded on completion of 
curricula preparing for teaching. It signifies quali- 
fication for teaching, in general at a specified level or 
in a specific field. ‘Those who qualify for teaching 
in the secondary school generally receive the title 
of “professor”, while the title of “maestro” is 
usually restricted to the elementary school. The 
title of “maestro” does not refer to studies at the 
university level. 


ciation of the region in which each is situated. The 
Catholic University, which is a private institution, 
adds the diffusion of the principles and teachings of 
the church to the aims of the national schools. 

By the Organic Law of Public Education of 1941, 
all State universities and schools must be so 
organized as to facilitate interchange of courses, 
students, professors, publications, and other elements 
conducive to integration and coordination at this 
instructional level. 


Organization and Administration 


The laws and statutes governing the organization 
and administration of Peru’s universities are practi- 
cally identical in all cases. As in other Latin- 
American countries, the university in Peru consists 
of a collection of rather independent faculties, each 
of which comprises the teaching staff, students, 
alumni, property, equipment, and all schools, insti- 
tutes, and other instructional or research organiza- 
tions maintained in the particular professional field. 
The faculty is administered by a dean, assisted by a 
professorial or faculty council composed of all the 
full professors with more than 7 years of service. 
Duties of this council include the election of the dean 
and other representatives of the faculty on the Cen- 
tral University Council (see following paragraph), 
determination of the programs of study, evaluation 
of foreign credentials, and supervision of the general 
functioning of the faculty. The national schools of 
engineering, agriculture, and veterinary science are 
separate and independent schools which have the 
privilege, granted by the education law of 1941, of 
becoming incorporated in the University of San 
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Marcos as faculties by action of their respective 
councils. 

All the various faculties of each university are 
represented and coordinated in the Central Univer- 
sity Council, whose membership consists of the rector, 
who is the executive head of the university, the dean 
and a full professor of each faculty, and the general 
secretary of the university. This body determines 
the general policies and regulations of the entire 
institution, and passes on all important acts of the 
faculty councils. 

A University Assembly, composed of all the deans 
and full professors of all the faculties, together with 
the directors of all dependent teaching and research 
organizations, elects the president (rector) and vice 
president by secret ballot and, upon occasion, acts 
on their resignations. 

The president of a Peruvian university must be a 
full professor, at least 35 years of age, and have a 
minimum of 10 years of experience as a university 
professor. He is elected for a 5-year term and may 
be reelected provided he devotes full time to uni- 
versity service. As the official and legal representa- 
tive of the university, he is responsible for its educa- 
tional, disciplinary, administrative, and economic 
policies, and for their effective operation in all the 
faculties. 


The Staff 


Five types of professorships are recognized in 
Peruvian universities: full, associate, temporary, 
special, and assistant. Full and associate professor- 
ships are similar to those of the same rank in United 
States institutions. ‘Temporary professors are em- 
ployed on a 1-year basis to replace full and associate 
professors, when necessary or advisable. 
professors handle special or supplementary courses. 
The assistants are outstanding graduates of the 
faculty who are appointed by the faculty Council 
to help with examinations, grading, tutoring, and 
the like. They receive no salary, but work for 
the experience and the prestige attached to the 
appointment. 

All professors are required by law to be native 
Peruvians, 25 years of age or older, who hold the 
doctor’s degree in the field in which they are to teach. 
They may be appointed directly or be selected by 
competitive examination. Salaries are fixed by 
the university council and range from 150 soles 
($23.40 US) a month for special professors, to 250 
soles ($39 US) a month for full professors. All uni- 
versity personnel receive automatic salary increases 


Special, 





every 5 years and all the benefits of insurance, 
retirement, and pension granted to state employees, 


Educational Program 


Admission requirements vary. For the faculties 
of letters and education and of sciences, for the 
schools of engineering, agriculture, and veterinary 
sciences, and for the school of social service, comple. 
tion of the 5-year secondary school and an entrance 
examination are the principal requirements. Law 
requires 2 years in the faculty of letters and educa- 
tion, and medicine, 2 years in the faculty of science, 
Dentistry and pharmacy each requires 1 year in the 
faculty of sciences, and economics, and commerce 
requires | year in the faculty of letters and education. 
Total enrollments amounted to 8,783 in 1944. 

Each faculty determines its own plan of studies, 
which is then approved by the university council. 
Semester and year courses are provided, and all 
faculties must offer elective subjects. For upper- 
level students seminars, with compulsory attendance, 
are conducted. ‘The theoretical and informational 
content of the various courses of study provided for 
training in the several professions compares favorably 
with that provided in the colleges and universities in 
the United States. Due partly to shortages pro- 
duced by the late war and the difficulties encountered 
in securing replacements and new materials, and 
partly to a lack of adequate space to accommodate 
the number of students enrolled, laboratory exercises 
and other practical activities have been somewhat 
restricted. 

The study plans range from 2 years for the bac- 
calaureate in letters and education or in sciences to 
10 years for the doctorate in sanitation, which is 1 
year beyond the doctorate in medicine. The law 
degree (abogado) calls for 5 years of study beyond 
the baccalaureate in letters and education. For the 
degrees of pharmacist and of dental surgeon, the 
requirement is 4 years; for doctor of economic and 
commercial sciences and for public accountant, 3 
years. For certificates in the fields of consular 
service, public administration, or statistics, 2 years. 
For doctor of letters, doctor of sciences, secondary 
school teacher, chemist, meteorologist, or topog- 
rapher, 2 years beyond the baccalaureate. 

The lecture method of teaching predominates in 
Peruvian universities, although class discussions, 
questioning, demortstrations, and practical assign- 
ments are increasingly employed. Full professors are 
required by law to publish their courses within 5 
years after appointment and to bring them up to date 
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at least every 5 years thereafter. In this way 
textbooks, at least in outline form, are made available 
to the students. In the faculty of letters and 
education they are obligatory. 

The university year extends from the first of April 
through December. Fifty-minute class periods are 
held from 8 or 8:30 a. m. to 5 or 6 p. m. daily except 
Saturday afternoon. Evening classes are also held 
when conditions warrant. 


Examinations and Credentials 

Bimonthly tests are given by the individual 
instructors; final examinations, by examining boards 
of 3 to 5 members each. The examinations are 
comprehensive and may be written, oral, practical, or 
any combination of these types. Grades are assigned 
according to a scale of 1 to 20 points, a minimum of 11 
being required for passing. For the degree, a special 
examination is administered in addition to the 
requirement of an oral defense of the thesis. 

Fees are charged for all examinations and degrees, 
as well as for admission and promotion. 

Peru has entered into agreements of reciprocity 
with a number of foreign countries in regard to the 
validation of secondary school and university credit. 
Educational credentials of students from these 
countries are evaluated by the respective faculty 
councils and, after payment of an established fee, 
credit is allowed. 

Students from institutions in countries with which 
Peru has no reciprocal agreement are required to 
take examinations covering each year of study for 
which credit is desired. For undergraduates, a fee 
of 100 soles ($15.60 US) is collected for each year 
of credit allowed. Foreigners who hold professional 
degrees are required to pay validation fees ranging 
as high as 2,300 soles ($358.80 US) for doctors of 
medicine and 1,500 soles ($234 US) for dentists. 
For Peruvians with foreign degrees the charge is 
approximately halved. 


Students 

The students in Peru’s institutions of higher 
education come largely from the more highly edu- 
cated and more well-to-do families, in which a 
university degree or title has been a traditional 
attainment, if not a social and economic necessity. 
With the increased earnings which were possible 
during the war, however, and the growing aware- 
ness of the values of education economically as well 
as culturally, more and more sons and daughters of 
middle-class parents are continuing their training 


at the university level. Furthermore, the State 








has recently been turning its attention toward 
secondary schooling and in 1945 made it com- 
pulsory, so that increasing numbers of young 
people are receiving the preparation required for 
university admission. 

Scholarships are becoming more numerous: the 
University of San Marcos, for example, annually 
provides two scholarships to students of each national 
secondary school for the first 2 years of study in the 
faculties of letters and education and of sciences. 
Individual faculties grant renewable l-year scholar- 
ships to worthy and needy applicants—the total 
number not to exceed 10 percent of the enrollment. 
Students who do outstanding scholastic work are 
exempted from payment of examination and other 
fees. In 1944 the education budget designated 
60,000 soles ($9,360 US) for university scholarships 
for students from the United States. There is, thus, 
a trend toward greater heterogeneity in the student 
body. 

Because of the quasi-independence and separate- 
ness of the various university faculties, student life 
as known in the United States is practically non- 
existent in Peru. There are no university dormi- 
tories, no student center, no common book store, 
no recognized meeting place for the entire student 
body. To a great extent, each faculty is a college 
in itself, with its own organization for physical and 
social activities and its own center or club for the 
promotion of interest in the professional field for 
which it offers training. The University of San 
Marcos maintains a Department of Student Welfare. 
under a director appointed by the university council, 
to aid students in matters pertaining to health, 
scholastic achievement, and their welfare in general. 

For activities in the realm of athletics and sports, 
the state maintains a number of well-constructed 
stadia to which university students have access on 
specified days and hours, alternating with students of 
the lower schools in the vicinity. Premilitary train- 
ing is compulsory for all students and the drilling is 
usually held in the stadium. 

As in the other Latin-American countries, univer- 
sity students in Peru have focused their extra-class 
interests on politics. A majority of them expect to 
enter government employment, and many—particu- 
larly law school students—hold minor positions in 
government offices while they are attending the 
university. In recent years, however, they have 
shown increasing interest and activity in the solution 
of the social and economic problems with which the 
Republic is confronted. 





Libraries and Publications 


Each university faculty and school has a special- 
ized library of several thousand volumes. The 
University of San Marcos has also a Central Library 
of some 60,000 volumes, 100,000 magazines and other 
publications, and 2,500 original theses. The Central 
Library offers daily, Sunday, and evening service for 
professors, students, alumni and other readers. 
Holdings in other schools in 1944 were: University of 
Arequipa, 12,234 volumes; University of Trujillo, 
15,000; University of Cuzco, 37,500 (including more 
than 5,000 works in Latin from the old Jesuit library 
in Cuzco), and Catholic University, 25,000 volumes. 

Each faculty and independent school also pub- 
lishes a Review (Anales de la Facultad), the text- 
books prepared by its staff members, bulletins, and 
other minor items pertaining to its activities. ‘The 
Faculty of Law of the University of San Marcos 
publishes Anales de la Facultad de Derecho, Revista 
de Derecho y Ciencias Politicas, and Boletin del 
Seminario; the Faculty of Medicine publishes Anales 
de la Facultad de Medicina, Revista de Neuro-Psiquta- 
tria, Anales de la Clinica Quirurgica, and subsidizes 
the publication of Revista de la Sociedad de Otorino- 
laringologia y Oftalmologia. 


Physical Facilities 


University buildings in Peru are of conventional 
Colonial architecture. Generally, they consist of 
one or two stories, with classrooms, offices, and other 
divisions surrounding one or more interior patios 
containing trees, plants, flowers, and a decorative 
fountain. Ventilation is usually good; but illumi- 
nation is uneven and instructional equipment meager. 

In the case of the University of San Marcos, the 
faculties of letters and education, sciences, economics, 
and law are housed in the main cluster of buildings 
two or three blocks from the center of the capital; 
but the faculties of medicine, pharmacy, and dent- 
istry are located in separate premises far away from 
the central headquarters. ‘To remedy this situation, 
and to provide a fitting home for the oldest center 
of higher learning in the Republic and one of the 
two oldest on the continent (founded in 1551), the 
government is planning the construction of a new 
university campus (ciudad universitaria) which will 
be occupied by all the faculties together. Similar 
building activities are under way in all the other 
national schools of higher education in Peru. 
"Financial support of Peru’s national universities 
and technical schools is provided through annual 
appropriations in the national.budget for public 
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education. Additional grants are made from time 
to time by the state for specific purposes. In 1944, 
for example, the National School of Engineering 
was allotted 682,220 soles ($106,426.32 US) and 
later in the year an extra grant of 100,000 soles 
($15,600 US) was made for its industrial chemistry 
laboratory. 

Aside from these government appropriations, each 
faculty and school possesses property and funds 
accumulated through bequests, contributions, fee 
collections and the like, which constitute a sort of 
endowment, income from which may be used for 
educational purposes. The Pontifical Catholic 
University, founded in 1917, derives its support 
principally from donations, contributions, and fees 
and other charges made of its students. 

Fees vary from university to university and from 
faculty to faculty. Typical of the charges in the 
national institutions are the following: Entrance 
examination—30 soles (1 sol equals $0.156 US); 
promotional or final examinations—60 soles in law 
and 100 in medicine and dentistry; tuition—60 soles 
per year in law, 100 soles in engineering, and den- 
tistry, and 130 in medicine; degrees and titles—120 
for baccalaureate in economics, 135 for baccalaureate 
in medicine, 250 for engineer, 310 for lawyer, 340 
for physician-surgeon, and 150 soles extra for higher 
degrees in medicine. 

In the faculty of letters and education of the 
Catholic University, the fee for all examinations 
is 50 soles, except the doctor’s, which is 100. The 
matriculation fee is 90 soles per year, and promotion 
certificates cost the student 15 soles each. These 
fees are believed to be representative. 





Home Economics School Celebrates 50th 
Anniversary 


THE GOLDEN anniversary of the establishment of 
the School of Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity was celebrated November 1 and 2, in a 
2-day conference. The celebration was highlighted 
by the attendance of Mrs. Perla (Bowman) Gibbs, 
who opened the school in the autumn of 1896 with 
one class in “domestic science.” 

Home economics as a college subject seems to 
have had its inception in the Midwest. Kansas 
State College is usually credited with the first 
collegiate courses in that subject about 1873, with 
the University of Illinois and Iowa State College 
following the next year. By 1908 home economics 
courses were offered in 7 universities and in all but 3 
of the agricultural colleges. 


























Cornell Plans Expanded Diesel Engineering Program 
By RAYMOND F. HOWES * 


LANS ARE UNDER WAY at Cornell University 

for a greatly expanded program of instruction and 
research in Diesel engineering, following the transfer 
to the University by the Navy Department, in 
October, of Diesel engines and related equipment 
valued at more than $2,000,000. The gift was made 
under paragraph 210 of Navy Property Redistribu- 
tion and Disposal Regulation No. 1, as revised on 


June 30, 1946. 


Diesel Engineering Instituted 


Under the direction of Arthur S. Adams, then 
Assistant Dean of Engineering and now Provost of 
the University, a course in Diesel engineering was 
instituted at Cornell for naval officers in March 1941 
in connection with the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program. With the 
assistance of the Navy, equipment was accumulated 
in a temporary building on the campus and in two 
adjacent college buildings. By the time the labora- 
tory was turned over to the Naval Training School 
in June 1942, 992 naval officers had been trained. 
When the Naval Training School (Diesel) was de- 
commissioned in December 1945, 1,753 additional 
officers had been graduated to naval fleet and shore 
stations. The Naval Training School, with a staff 
of 65 instructors, taught a continuously renewed 
group of 240 officers in 10 simultaneous classes in 
the 20-week course. 


Laboratory Equipment 


The equipment constitutes one of the most com- 
plete Diesel engine installations in the United States. 
It comprises a completely integrated installation 
adapted to professional instruction and research in 
the theory, operation, and maintenance of Diesel 
engines. The laboratory’s 23 engines, the largest 
weighing 10 tons, range from 1 to 16 cylinders, 
generating from 15 to 1,700 brake horsepower, and 
represent about 15 different manufacturers of Diesel 
engines. 

In addition to the equipment of the Diesel Engine 
Laboratory, the gift includes the equipment of two 
auxiliary laboratories, one where preliminary training 
in internal combustion was given during the war, 
and one containing the most modern electrical 


TT 
* Administrative Assistant to the Vice President, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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equipment used on naval vessels, as well as air 
compressors, pumps, refrigeration units, and a com- 
munications system, 


Instruction and Research 

Dean S. C. Hollister of the College of Engineering 
states that this unexcelled equipment can be used 
immediately in several existing courses both in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, and will 
enable the College of Engineering to organize new 
electives for undergraduates and graduates in Diesel 
engineering and allied fields. Instruction and 
research programs now in prospect include the study 
of the design and construction of Diesel engines and 
engine auxiliaries; study of Diesel fuel injection 
systems, including the design, operating character- 
istics and fuel phenomena; operation, testing per- 
formance characteristics, and maintenance of Diesel 
engines; and fuels and lubricants. 

Since the same engine that powers an LST also 
drives a Diesel locomotive on a railroad streamliner, 
and the 16-cylinder engine on a submarine or de- 
stroyer escort can generate electricity for a factory 
or power plant, Cornell students may apply what 
they learn directly to peacetime industry. Results 
of research projects using these engines will have 
similar widespread applications. 





Continuation Study at Minnesota 


Tue University or Minnesora’s Center for Con- 
tinuation Study has had 25,220 persons enrolled in 
courses during the 10 years of its existence. The 
department was 10 years old in November. 

The Center, which is under the supervision of the 
General Extension Division, is devoted primarily to 
serving men and women who want to spend short 
periods of time in intensive study related to their 
professional, civic, or cultural interests. The facili- 
ties include dormitory accommodations for 78 per- 
sons, dining room, lounge, library, chapel, classrooms, 
seminar rooms, and offices. 

Over the 10-year period the Center has given a 
total of 521 different courses. Of these, 107 were in 
medicine, 84 in hospital service and public health, 
and 74 in education. The largest registrations were 
in hospital service and public health, with 5,185 
students; education has had 3,986 students; and 
medicine, 3,787 students. 








Record Enrollments in Higher Education’ 


RELIMINARY RETURNS from a sample sur- 

vey of fall enrollments indicate that colleges and 
universities are accommodating a record number of 
students. In the 1,749 institutions covered in the 
survey, there were approximately 2,078,095 resident 
college students. This total represents a 50 percent 
increase over the previous October peak enrollment 
of 1,360,000, reported in the prewar year 1939-40. 
These figures do not include students in extension or 
correspondence courses. 

A year ago colleges and universities opened the 
fall terms with 950,000 students, of whom fewer than 
50,000 were veterans. This year the veterans 
(1,080,396) constitute about one-half of the students. 

According to the survey, more women (660,000) 
are attending college this year than ever before. 
Women students now constitute 32 percent of the 
total as contrasted with 61 percent in 1945, 63 per- 
cent in 1943, and 39 percent in 1941. 

The escimated enrollments in various types of 
institutions are shown in the accompanying table. 
It will be noted that almost half of all students, and 
more than half of the veterans, are enrolled in 131 
larger institutions. 

The Office of Education is now communicating 
with selected educational officials throughout the 


country to determine the extent to which the ex- 
pansion of college facilities has been sufficient to 
accommodate all qualified persons, veterans and 
nonveterans, seeking admission to college this year. 


Estimated Enrollments in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States, as of October 15, 1946, 
by Types of Institutions ! 




















Num- Enrollment 
Type of institution — ene Geni 
tions Total | Veterans 
Universities and large institu- 
tions of complex organization_ 131 |1,031,430 | 591, 468 
Colleges of arts and science_.__- 557 | 439,449 | 194, 570 
Independent technical and pro- 
fessional schools.........---- 287 | 210,176 | 129, 238 
Teachers colleges and normal 
DORON iets i 5G ee 201 150, 059 61, 780 
Junio’ CGUNG0t....o..cne<s<<- 468 188, 139 85, 124 
Negro institutions.____.....__- 105 58, 842 18, 216 
ee 1, 749 |2, 078, 095 b 080, 396 





1 Based on a sample survey of 333 institutions conducted by the U. S. Office 
of Education as of October 15, 1946. See Statistical Circular, SRS-21.3-116, 
Nov. 20, 1946, 





Revised Curriculum at Union College 


Union Co.uece, Schenectady, N. Y., has put 
into effect a revised program which affects all 
students in the divisions of humanities, social studies, 
and science. To a lesser degree it applies also to 
students in the division of engineering and to students 
studying for the Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
The change is a revision of the divisional plan adopt- 
ed in 1934. 

The new plan requires the liberal arts students to 
demonstrate proficiency in French, German, or 
Spanish and pass a course in freshman mathematics 
by the end of the sophomore year. Before gradu- 
ation he must complete 2 additional courses in the 
division of humanities in ancient classics, English, 
modern languages, or arts; 2 courses in the division 
of social studies in economics, government, history, 
philosophy, or religion; and 2 additional courses in 
the division of science in geology, physics, chemistry, 


*Supplied by Francis G. Cornell, Chief, Research and Statistical 
Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


psychology, mathematics, or biology, one of which 
is to be a freshman laboratory science. 

The plan will result normally in a common fresh- 
man year for most arts students, including courses in 
English, a foreign language (unless proficiency 
examinations are passed upon entrance), history of 
western civilization, mathematics, and a laboratory 
science. 

By the end of his freshman year each arts student 
will choose a major program forming a coherent 
plan of advanced study which will consist of 6 of the 
15 courses to be taken in his last 3 years in college. 
One of his major courses is to be especially designed 
for the purpose of integration and correlation of his 
specialty within the broad pattern of civilization. 
This course may be a seminar, a research project, or 
a series of tutorial conferences. 

The plan allots about one-third of liberal arts 
work to general education requirements, one-third 
to the major program, and one-third to free electives. 

The particular function of the teacher and the 
curriculum is to see that the student develops the 
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following: (1) The capacity to handle the abstrac- 
tions used in the most rigorous types of formal 
thinking, such as mathematics and logic; (2) the 
capacity to conduct laboratory investigations of a 
physical nature, with their precise observations and 
measurements, yet only approximate results; (3) 
the capacity to apply the scientific method supple- 
mented by other sorts of insight to the social studies, 
distinguishing between what is knowledge and what 
is opinion, and combining strong commitments with 
toleration of the views of others; (4) the capacity 
to appreciate the most varied sorts of values by 
cultivating artistic sensitivity and critical appraisal; 
and (5) the capacity to live with others and secure 
their cooperation in joint enterprises through an 
understanding of human nature and its traditions 
and institutions. 





Study of Higher Education in Florida 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of education in Florida, 
sponsored by the Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education, is under way. The committee was 
appointed by the Governor for the purpose of mak- 
ing the study, and the legislature in 1945 requested 
it to extend its studies to include higher education. 
Questions of the organization of higher education, 
coeducation, medical and dental education, alloca- 
tion of functions, and other similar questions are 
being considered. 

The consultants for higher education include Wil- 
liam Taylor, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Kentucky; John Dale Russell, director 
of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education; W. T. Sanger, president, Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia; L. D. Haskew, coordinator for 
teacher education, Emory University; and Ray 
Hamon, Chief, School Housing Section, Division of 
School Administration, U. S. Office of Education. 

The executive secretary of the Florida Citizens 
Committee on Education is Edgar L. Morphet. 
The office of the committee is in the State Capitol, 
Tallahassee. 





Teacher Education Service in Atlanta 


Tut Attanta Area Teacher Education Service, 
organized last year, is again in operation. Under 
the joint sponsorship of Emory University and the 
University of Georgia, it offers courses, mostly for 
graduate credit, aimed at helping school teachers 
do a better job of teaching. ‘The courses are offered 
at 16 schools in the Atlanta area. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS | 





Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
iance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 

Vocational Education of College Grade. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. $. Government Printing Office, 1946. 
126 p. 30 cents. (Bulletin 1946, No. 18) 

Part I contains chapters on Background and Definitions, Need 
for Vocational Education of College Grade, General Nature and 
Extent of Educational Programs, and A Look Ahead. Part II 
describes briefly 1° programs of vocational education of college 
grade. The bulletin was prepared by the Division of Higher 
Education with the assistance of a National Advisory Committee 
of 35 persons. 

From Other Government Agencies 

Department of State. Activities of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, June 30, 1946. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 45 p. 
(Department of State Publication 2622, Inter- 
American Series 31). 15 cents. 

Reports briefly the extensive activities of this committee repre- 
senting 36 bureaus of 12 Government agencies. Three general 
types of activities are covered: Cooperative scientific and techni- 


al projects; interchange of specialists, professors, and students; 
and exchange of special information. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 
The College Teaching of English: A Bibliography, 
1941-1944, edited by Edna Hays. 211 West 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill., Nationai Council of Teachers 
of English, 1946. 64 p. (Pamphlet Publication 
No. 8) 50 cents. 


Lists 347 titles which are arranged in 16 categories. 
is briefly annotated. 


Fach title 


Junior College Opportunities in Connecticut, by the 
Connecticut Conference of Junior Colleges. 1946. 
13 p. May be obtained from Henry W. Littlefield, 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 

Information concerning the 10 State accredited junior colleges 
of Connecticut. Covers such items as courses of study, living 
facilities, extracurriclular activities, and fees. 
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Forty-First Annual Report, 1945-46, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
New York, The Foundation, 1946. 160 p. 

Among the features of the report are a discussion of the teacher 
and educational results by President Oliver C. Carmichael, a 
statement on examinations and education by William S. Learned, 
and an outline of the projects conducted with funds from the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation by Howard 
J. Savage, secretary and treasurer. 


Register of Near Eastern Students Studying in the 
United States. 46 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Near East College Association, Inc., 1946. 44 p. 
Mimeo. 


Lists under nationality categories 1,100 Near Eastern students in 
American educational institutions in the summer of 1946, indicat- 
ing for each student the institution in which he is enrolled, the 
field of study, and whether undergraduate or graduate. 


Postwar Needs of Education 1n Hawai: A Report 
of the Hawaii Committee on Education in Postwar 
Reconstruction. Honolulu, Hawaii, Department of 
Public Instruction, Territory of Hawaii, 1945. 61 p. 


Report by a self-appointed, self-styled group, about two-thirds 
of them engaged in educational work. Intended as a statement 
of the general requirements that will have to be satisfied before 
it can be said that Hawaii has made the best possible provision 
for meeting her educational needs. Contains a chapter on the 
selection and preparation of teachers (3 pages) and one on higher 
public education (6 pages). 


Report of the Dean of Barnard College for the Aca- 
demic Year Ending June 30, 1946. New York, 
Columbia University, 1946. 13 p. 


Reports facts about enrollments, staff, gifts, and programs. 


The Western Scholar, by E. Wilson Lyon. Pomona 
(Calif.) College Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 2, Extra 
edition, October 1946. 11 p. 


An address at the opening convocation of Pomona College, 
Sept. 26, 1946. Discusses the significance and place of the scholar 
in the western States. 


Report of the Chancellor for the Year 1945-1946 
[New York University]. New York, New York 
University, 1946. 100 p. 

Discusses numerous phases of the university and its service. 


Contains detailed statistics of students, faculty, degrees con- 
ferred, and libraries. 


Proceedings of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Fifty-ninth Annual Convention, 
1945. State College, Pa., Lyman E. Jackson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. 95 p. 


Proceedings of the convention and minutes of the executive 
body. ‘The convention was limited to the executive body, certain 
committees, and 


standing committees, and some additional 
individuals. 
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Books 

Higher Education in German Occupied Countries, 
by A. Wolf. London, Eng., Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1945. 133 p. 


Sketches of higher education in 13 countries occupied by the 
Nazi Army. 





Meetings Announced 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, Statler Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 13-17, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19-22, 1947. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 28 
and March 1, 1947. 

NATIONAL VocATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION AND 
CounciL oF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL AsSOcIA- 
TIONS, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
Mar. 28-31, 1947. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
siry Business Orricers, Gulf Park College, Miss., 
Apr. 18 and 19, 1947. 

SoUTHWIDE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TO STIMU- 
LATE SOUTHERN ACTION IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EpucaTion ‘THROUGHOUT THE Recion, Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 10 and 11, 1947. 
The conference will be under the auspices of the 
Southern Association of Science and Industry, 
Richmond, Va. 
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